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LATTER-DAY NOTES 
ON E. E. CUMMINGS’ LANGUAGE 


Rosert E. MAurer 
Assistant Professor of English 
Bucknell University 


HE language that E. E. Cummings uses in his poems, no less 

than his more widely noticed experiments with typography 
and his sometimes startling choice of themes, is an expression of 
the fundamental basis of his life: he is aggressively an individ- 
ualist, and, more than that, a protestant, as he makes clear in the 
autobiographical portions of his recent book, i: six nonlectures. 
The nonlectures themselves are an expression of his protestant- 
ism; when he was offered the Charles Eliot Norton Professorship 
of Poetry at Harvard for the academic year 1952-1953, he ac- 
cepted only on the condition that he would not have to teach; and, 
though he was “extremely glad,” as he said, to be giving the six 
“socalled lectures,” he protested against the very idea of lecturing 
(“lecturing is presumably a form of teaching”) by calling his 
talks “nonlectures,” and by choosing to be autobiographical rather 
than professorial. 

In the nonlectures he reveals that as a boy he reacted against 
the teacup society of his home in Cambridge, where his father 
was a professor at Harvard and later a clergyman, by making ex- 
cursions into “sinful Somerville.” His pattern of protest con- 
tinued as he reacted against the well-scrubbed nice boys of Har- 
vard by frequenting, in his college days, Boston’s Old Howard 
burlesque house; against the authoritarianism of the Norton- 
Harjes Ambulance Corps, which he joined in 1917, by choosing 
to remain with a friend even though his steadfastness resulted in 
his going to a French prison; and, after he began to publish his 
writings, against polite society in general by glorifying the most 
abject of men and using prostitutes, stripteasers, and gangsters 
as the subjects of poems. An inveterate protestant almost auto- 
matically comes to sense in himself an aura of separateness, of 
aloneness ; and because he wills himself a significant and very per- 
sonal insight into all experience, it is understandable that, if he is 
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i: six nonlectures (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), p. 3. 
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a writer, he should want to fashion a language in keeping with the 
uniqueness of his viewpoint. Thus Cummings protested against 
“gentlemen poeds” and “Longfellow . . . dead” by throwing away 
their linguistic principles and working out new ones of his own. 

In this activity he was not alone. Cummings grew to artistic 
maturity in a period, the time just after the First World War, in 
which experimentation was not only common but almost expected 
of all serious young artists. Men who rejected all the ideological 
traditions and values of pre-war bourgeois society used artistic 
experimentation in a negative way as a means of destroying as 
many shibboleths as they could; positively, it enabled them to ex- 
press their new-found individualistic relation to the world about 
them. The young writers of poetry were trying, as F. J. Hoffman 
and Charles Allen have expressed it in their book, The Little Mag- 
azine, to get rid of the poetic clichés that made meaning de- 
ceptively easy and to substitute for them an “awareness of com- 
plexity.” Modern poetic language, they said, “violates... 
conventional recognition, and aims essentially to make the reader 
discard it altogether, to reform his attention and to reconsider 
his standards of acceptance.”? Cummings, in working toward this 
aim, has used language with no concession to conventional recog- 
nition; he has always wanted his reader to drop all the accoutre- 
ments of the grammarian and the rhetorician that he may be 
wearing as protective clothing and to approach his poems, as it 
were, naked and unafraid. The reader should be free of precon- 
ceptions about English poetry, unafraid to “reconsider his stand- 
ards of acceptance.” 

This is not to say, however, that Cummings does not know 
rules and tradition. He is instead a prime example of the old 
adage that an artist must know all the rules before he can break 
them. Cummings is no primitive, though he sometimes uses words 
as a child does; he is no Walt Whitman with a barbaric yawp, 
no untutored child of the prairie working in what is essentially 
an alien medium. He was writing poetry, according to his non- 
lectures, at the age of six—indeed, he was by then in his second 
poetic phase, in which he thought that a good poem is one that 
does good; his third phase opened when an uncle presented him 
with “The Rhymester” and he discovered verse forms—rondels, 


*F. J. Hoffman et al., The Little Magazine (Princeton, 1946), p. 116. 
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ballades, villanelles, rondeaus. Shortly thereafter Professor Josiah 
Royce, a neighbor, introduced him to the sonnets of Rossetti, and, 
as he says, “I’ve been writing sonnets ever since.”* He learned 
Greek in public school. At Harvard he received “a glimpse of 
Homer, a more than glimpse of Aeschylus Sophocles Euripides 
and Aristophanes, and a deep glance at Dante and Shakespeare’’* ; 
through his friends there he grew to love Sappho, Catullus, 
Horace, Blake, and Keats. His first book of poems, Tulips and 
Chimneys (1923), revealed the fact that he had had a classical 
education, although the poems in it that looked forward to his 
later writing were much more noteworthy than those which were 
traditionalist. And although he continues to work in the sonnet 
—perhaps his most memorable poetry is in this form—he long 
ago abandoned the language of Rossetti and Keats for one which 
fits his highly personal insight into experience. At its most highly 
developed state, in his later books, Cummings’ language becomes 
almost a foreign one, usually possible to figure out for a reader 
who knows English, it is true; but he will get its full meaning 
only if he has read a great deal of Cummings and if he “knows 
the language.” 

It is unfortunate that most of the critical appraisals of Cum- 
mings’ poetry were made early, shortly after his first books were 
published. Since those days—the twenties—were full of literary and 
artistic ferment, and a new poetic talent was to many people at 
least as exciting as a new baseball player, it is natural that he should 
have received a great deal of attention then; it is perhaps also 
natural that as the first shock caused by his poetry died down into 
acceptance of what seemed a fixed technique of an established 
poet, the critics should have turned their eyes elsewhere. Cum- 
mings, too, was somewhat out of the mainstream in the thirties. 
He was not popular with the New Critics because he was too 
personal and unintellectual; he did not think or write in their 
groove. Nor was he popular with the critics of the left who de- 
manded their own variety of social consciousness in a writer. 
His “immorality” was too blunt for the Humanists, and his verse 
was too uncommunicative for the attackers of the cult of unin- 
telligibility. When his last three volumes of verse came out, no 


54: six nonlectures, p. 30. 
* Tbid., p. 47. 
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one took the trouble to give Cummings the reappraisal that his 
poetry needed and deserved; very few people noticed the funda- 
mental change of attitude which manifested itself in his growing 
reverence and dedication to lasting love; even fewer noted the 
development in his use of language.’ Thus in 1955 an essay, 
“Notes on E. E. Cummings’ Language,” by Richard P. Blackmur,® 
written in 1930, remains the only extensive treatment of the sub- 
ject; and too many people think of his language, as they think 
of the subject matter of his poetry, as if it were all of a piece, 
which it most emphatically is not. 

The man who in 1923 could publish such an echo of poets im- 
memorial as: 


i like 

to think that on 

the flower you gave me when we 
loved 


the far- 
departed mouth sweetly-saluted 


lingers. 
(from Tulips and Chimneys, “Amores,” V1:36)* 


in 1944 was writing: 


what if a dawn of a doom of a dream 
bites this universe in two, 
peels forever out of his grave 
and sprinkles nowhere with me and you? 
Blow soon to never and never to twice 
(blow life to isn’t :blow death to was) 
—all nothing’s only our hugest home; 
the most who die, the more we live 
(from 1 x 1, XX: 401) 


° One writer, James G. Southworth, in 1950 included a chapter on Cum- 
mings in his Some Modern American Poets (Oxford, 1950), and despite 
the fact that he then had before him (or should have had) all of Cummings’ 
books of poetry except the most recent, XAIPE, he persisted in describing 
what Cummings “does” by describing what he did in Tulips and Chimneys. 
He paid some lip service to the later books, but justified his peculiar em- 
phasis on a poet’s first efforts by saying that “. . . as is now generally rec- 
ognized by most of his readers, no important changes have occurred in his 
methods since his early work” (p. 141). 

* Reprinted in Language As Gesture (New York, 1952), pp. 317-340. 

References to Cummings’ poems will give the original volume in which 
they appeared and their number in that volume, then, following the colon, 
the page on which the poem is to be found in the new collection of Cum- 
mings’ Poems 1923-1954 (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1954). 
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The progression is tremendous, not only of language but of 
thought, of rhythmic patterns, of density, of originality, These ex- 
amples are not taken out of context merely to make a point; 
almost any poem from Tulips and Chimneys could be set along- 
side almost any poem from r x 1 (1944), in which the latter 
verse appears, and the contrast would be just as great. 

In 1952 Mr. Blackmur appended a note to his republished 
essay saying, “There would seem little modification of these notes 
necessary because of Eimi or the subsequent volumes of verse,”® 
but this statement is an oversimplification. Many of the things 
that Mr. Blackmur said are still accurate descriptions of some 
of the phenomena of Cummings’ language; the trouble is that 
his remarks are incomplete. They do not consider Cummings’ 
later practices of using one part of speech as another, of leav- 
ing out words so that the resulting condensation is so dense as 
to be almost impenetrable, of thoroughly scrambling English word 
order with the same effect. Mr. Blackmur was instead occunied with 
such things as Cummings’ tough-guy attitude and his romantic 
egoism, with his overuse of certain favorite words to which he 
seemed to assign private meanings, and with the question of 
whether such diction did not make his poetry impenetrable. Mr. 
Blackmur concluded unequivocally that it did; and, if in 1952 he 
saw no need for modification of his notes, one assumes that he 
still thinks so. He does not mean to say that Cummings is iso- 
lated in his fault, however ; he puts him in the company of Surrey, 
Crashaw, Marvell, Burns, Wordsworth, Shelley, and Swinburne, 
and he asserts: “Most of their work, most of any poet’s work, 
with half a dozen exceptions, is tenuous and vague, private exer- 
cises or public playthings of a soul in verse.’® Since the work of 
these poets, tenuous and vague though it may be, has been studied 
with profit, it may not be amiss to give some attention to what is 
a great obstacle to complete perception of Cummings’ poetry, his 
use of language. 


Cummings, a man who admires the paradox enough to utilize 
it constantly in his work, has a knack for unconsciously exempli- 
fying it himself. Although his language, especially in the later 


®“Notes on E. E. Cummings’ Language,” in Language As Gesture, p. 317. 
* Ibid., p. 326. 
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books, is intricate and difficult, what he asks of his reader is, as 
always, the frank approach of a child; and it is this attitude which 
he himself takes to his mother tongue and to its tenets and ruies. 
Of course, such an approach is consistent with that most salient fea- 
ture of his viewpoint, his glorification of the child (or the “maturely 
childish” adult) ; he is, when he fashions language as a child would, 
merely practicing what he preaches. It is doubtful whether he 
ever said to himself, “I shall form and use words as if I have not 
completely mastered the idiom of the English language, although 
I know its rules”; but this is precisely what, in his first ventures 
into unusual language, he began to do. He divested himself of 
the literate adult’s prejudices against such things as double nega- 
tives, redundant superlatives and comparatives, and non-dictionary 
words. 

A child will construct his language by means of analogy, form- 
ing the past tense of irregular verbs by adding the -ed suffix 
(runned, swimmed, and so forth), and forming all comparatives 
or superlatives by adding the normal -er or -est (beautifuler, chief- 
est), or stepping up the power of a word such as last, which is 
already superlative, and saying lastest. Intent on making his point 
clear and only half certain of the niceties of grammar, a child 
will repeat negatives or superlatives in triple measure, and so will 
Cummings. A line from one of his poems, “somebody might hardly 
never not have been unsorry,perhaps” (from ViVa, XXVII: 242) 
rivals if it does not outclass in bristling negatives such famous 
lines as Chaucer’s. “He never yit no vileineye ne sayde” and 
Shakespeare’s “Nor what he said, though it lacked for a little,/ 
Was not like madness.” That Cummings has not outgrown his 
childish technique of word forming is shown by his comparisons 
in the following fragment, from z % 1, which match those of any 
child who is determined to make his admiration amply known: 


which is the very 
(in sad this havingest 
world)most merry 
most fair most rare ‘ 
—the livingest givingest ‘ 
girl on this whirlingest 4 
earth? 
why you’re 
by far the darlingest 
(from rz # 1, L: 420) 
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His creation of havingest, livingest, givingest, and whirlingest car- 
ries the child’s habit of adding -est t= all adjectives one step fur- 
ther: he has added the suffix to words which are rarely if ever 
used as adjectives at all—having and giving—thus not only cre- 
ating a non-dictionary superlative but changing the part of speech 
of his base word. Living and whirling, of course, are often used 
as adjectives ; but they are not normally compared. 

He uses a similar technique in the following passage, in which 
he is pointing out the spiritual quality of the moon: 


whO perfectly whO 

fiOat 

newly alOne is 

dreamest (from no thanks, 1: 277) 


By making an adjective out of a word that is normally a noun 
or a verb, dream, he exercises his habit of assuming that the cub- 
byholes into which words are put are flexible; by doing so he is 
enabled to express concisely an idea which in English has no 
one-word equivalent: that a natural phenomenon can contain the 
quality of dreams to a great degree. The same kind of part-of- 
speech derangement may be seen in his use of wonderful in this 
passage: 


And if somebody hears 
what i say—let him be pitiful: 
because i’ve travelled all alone 
through the forest of wonderful, 
(from Xli Poems, “Sonnets,” XII: 158) 


Here he is giving unusual weight to a normally overused and 
colorless word by changing its grammatical classification. The 
“forest of wonderful” he speaks of is the beauty of his loved 
one; the line might have read “through the forest of her won- 
derful beauty,” in which case the figure would have been the 
same but the surprise of language would have escaped. Similarly, 
he combines the “childish” technique of using redundant compara- 
tives with the highly sophisticated element of paradox in the fol- 
lowing lines: 
love is mere thicker than forget 


more thinner than recall 
(from 50 Poems, 42: 381) 
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Sometimes, in the simplest of his word coinages, he merely 
creates a new word by analogy as a child would without adding 
any shade of meaning other than that inherent in the prefix or 
suffix he utilizes, as in the words unstrength and untimid, which 
appeared in his first book. The meaning of unstrength is not pre- 
cisely different from that of weakness, although the latter has 
certain derogatory connotations which the former may lack (pos- 
sibly this is the reason why Cummings coined it for the particular 
passage in which it is used) ; but certainly untimid is no different 
from not timid, although it is less complimentary than brave. The 
chief advantage of the coined words in such cases is that they add 
a bit of freshness to a poem. In a later book, however, Cummings 
took the same prefix, un, and added it to a word in such a way 
as to form a pun: in manunkind. Here attention is focused on 
what is not present, as it was in unstrength; but by placing un in 
the middle of the word he in effect changed the suffix kind to the 
adjective kind and ended with the quite normal adjective unkind 
modifying man. The result is not merely a coined word; it is a 
new idea, which happens to be an apt and concise expression of 
one of Cummings’ convictions. 

Less startling, perhaps, than his extensions on a child’s way 
of forming language is his habit of combining two or more words 
to form a single new one. Quite often these combinations are little 
more than normally hyphenated words without the hyphen, or a 
mere printing together of two or more words to give an effect 
of wholeness, of one quality, as when he describes a color as 
yellowgreen or yellowandbluish, or when he describes a movie 
actress as muchmouthed. Sometimes, however, the printing of 
several words together adds a commentary on the words: by say- 
ing “poorbuthonest workingman,” for instance, Cummings is 
scornfully implying that the words have become a cliché. Or he 
may print words together in order to regulate the speed of read- 
ing and come closer to the nature of the action being described, 
as when he writes “and break onetwothreefourfive pigeonsjustlike- 
that” in imitation of Buffalo Bill’s phenomenally rapid shooting. 

Such word coinages as have been mentioned so far are only 
slight digressions from the conventions of good English, but they 
do help to give Cummings’ writing the distinctive stylistic char- 
acter it has had practically from the beginning. Thus in Tulips 
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and Chimneys, although the greater part of his language is con- 
ventional and sometimes even banally “poetic,” one finds such un- 
usual usages as unstrength, purpled, Just-spring, eddieandbill, 
puddle-wonderful, almostness, greentwittering, quiveringgold, 
flowerterrible, starlessness, fearruining, timeshaped, sayingly. Ex- 
cept for sayingly and almostness, which are among the first ex- 
amples oi his changing one part of speech into another, and 
unstrength, there is nothing very startling about most of these 
words. The mere printing of two words together, as in green- 
twittering, might be considered more a typographical technique 
than a linguistic one, although it is apparent that when Cummings 
combines two words to form one adjective he usually creates a 
new concept by the juxtaposition of two unlike descriptives: 
flowerterrible, timeshaped. (It is such language as this that Mr. 
Blackmur objects to; he would say that it is impossible to deter- 
mine the exact meaning of such words as flowerterrible and time- 
shaped, and undoubtedly he is right.) Tulips and Chimneys 
abounds with such words and with phrases that are made up of 
conventional words in unconventional juxtapositions, such as “the 
convulsed orange itch of moon,” “little accurate saints thickly 
which tread,” “a skilful uncouth prison,” “a polite uproar of 
knuckling silent planes,” “brittle towns,” “chattering sunset,” “the 
square virtues and the oblong sins.” 

These phrases that (one must agree with Mr. Blackmur) con- 
vey a thrill but not a precise impression swarm through the book 
but are not able to occupy it exclusively. In contrast to them 
are many images which depend for their power upon the un- 
expected but which manage to convey an accurate reproduction 
of the poet’s thought, which show, indeed, that the poet had a 
thought and not merely a rush of words. Such a poem as “La 
Guerre,” II (39), shows Cummings in control of his images and 
his words: 


a” 66 


O sweet spontaneous 
earth how often have 
the 

doting 


fingers of 
prurient philosophers pinched 
and 
poked 
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thee 

, has the naughty thumb 
of science prodded 

thy 


beauty . how 
often have religions taken 
thee upon their scraggy knees 
squeezing and 


buffeting thee that thou mightest conceive 


gods 
(but 


true 


to the incomparable 
couch of death thy 
rhythmic 

lover 


thou answerest 


them only with 
spring)?° 


Cummings is in control, too, in the three “Chansons Innocentes” 
(pp. 21-23), and in the sonnet whose first line Mr. Blackmur 
quotes in rare approval: “the Cambridge ladies who live in fur- 
nished souls” (p. 58); although, as Mr. Blackmur points out, 
the last four lines of this sonnet go off into one of his thrilling 
but not precise metaphors: 


. .. . the Cambridge ladies do not care, above 
Cambridge if sometimes in its box of 

sky lavender and cornerless, the 

moon rattles like a fragment of angry candy 


The volume Tulips and Chimneys has been unavailable for a 
long time. One is surprised, therefore, upon going back to its 
full text as reprinted in the new Poems: 1923-1954, to find that 
Cummings’ first volume of poems, though it has long been a 
famous book, is not a uniformly good one. It contains the tired 


From POEMS 1923-1954 (Harcourt, Brace and Company), copyright, 
1923, 1951, by E. E. Cummings. 
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romanticism of “Epithalamion” and “Of Nicolette,” the embar- 
rassing lushness of “Puella Mea” and “Orientale,” the unoriginal 
love thoughts of “Amores”; it is packed with original but prob- 
ably imprecise images of the kind quoted above; it displays such 
juvenile sentiments as “your little voice/ Over the wires came 
leaping/ and i felt suddenly/ dizzy” (p. 38) and “her heart 
breaks in a smile—and she is Lust ..../ mine also, little painted 
poem of god” (p. 60). In short, the volume is the work of a 
young man whose taste is not yet impeccable nor his mastery of 
his medium secure. The poems are not, of course, dated; but 
some of them were written when he was in college, and almost 
ten years later he did not exclude them from his first collection. 
Many were excluded from his miscalled Collected Poems, which 
appeared in 1938, and today it comes as a shock to find that Cum- 
mings used to write lines like “Lover, lead forth thy love unto 
that bed” (p. 6), or “Eater of all things lovely—Time!” (p. 20), 
or “. . . right wildly beat/ her heart at every kiss of daisy-cup” 
(p. 8). It is typical of the unevenness of Tulips and Chimneys 
that on the same page with the sophomoric “her heart breaks in 
a smile—and she is Lust. .. .” appears the fresh and well-stated 
image, “whose least amazing smile is the most great/ common 
divisor of unequal souls” (p. 60). 


The language of Tulips and Chimneys, then, like the imagery, 
the verse forms, the subject matter, and the thought, is sometimes 
good, sometimes bad. But the book is so obviously the work of a 
talented young man who is striking off in new directions, groping 
for original and yet precise expression, experimenting in public, 
that it seems uncharitable to dwell too long on its shortcomings. 
Edmund Wilson, who, although a year younger than Cummings, 
seemingly never was immature as a critic, wrote, shortly after 
Tulips and Chimneys came out, “. . . a master is precisely, as yet, 
what Mr. Cummings is not... . A poet with a real gift for lan- 
guage ... he strikes often on ethereal measures of a singular 
purity and charm .. . but he never seems to know when he is 
writing badly and when he is writing well. . . . his emotions are 
familiar and simple. They occasionally even verge on the banal.” 
But Mr. Wilson concluded: “for the fact that, though not yet 
fully grown, he is a genuine lyric poet at a time when there is a 
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great deal of writing of verse and very little poetic feeling—Mr. 
Cummings deserves well of the public.’ 

Mr. Wilson was not speaking of Cummings’ language as dis- 
tinct from the other elements of his poetry, but what he had to 
say applies to Cummings’ linguistic usages in Tulips and Chim- 
neys and in the two books which soon followed it, AND and Xli 
Poems. These books were published within three years and are 
fairly much alike (although the typographical distortions that 
reach extremes in AND were barely hinted at in the first book) ; 
in style and in subject matter the three books are the work of the 
same youthful poet. Although his control over his material is 
firmer in Xli Poems than in Tulips and Chimneys, and although 
his mature style begins to be suggested, X/i Poems still contains 
such lines as “i will wade out/ till my thighs are steeped in burn- 
ing flowers” (p. 139) and such conventionally “poetic” thoughts 
as “my soul slowly which on thy beauty dreamest” (p. 152) and 
“Time shall surely reap,/ and on Death’s blade lie many a flower 
curled” (p. 154).** 

All three books, however, are indelibly the work of Cummings ; 
in one of the first poems in Tulips and Chimneys, for instance, 
appears this double-barreled hint of his later style and of one of 
the first principles which are to underlie all his work: 


each is a verb, miraculous 
inflected oral devious, 
beneath the body’s breathing noun 
(from “Puella Mea”: 19) 


When Cummings refers to something as a “verb,” he means that 
it is alive, vital; this is the highest compliment he can pay, just 
as he indicates the quintessence of individuality in a person by 
calling that person an “is.” 

Although, as Mr. Blackmur points out, the early books are 
punctuated with favorite words (thrilling, flowers, utter, skillful, 
groping, crisp, keen, actual, stars, etc.)** almost as copiously as 

“4 “Wallace Stevens and E. E. Cummings,” in The Shores of Light (New 
York, 1952), pp. 50-53. 

Tt is interesting to note that there is almost no satire in the original 
Tulips and Chimneys, and what there is seems strangely mild. In AND ap- 
pears the first of his sharply barbed poems, “here is little Effie’s head/whose 
brains are made of gingerbread” (p. 95), and in Xli Poems, “Humanity i 


love you” (p. 151). 
% Language As Gesture, p. 321. 
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another author would use commas, an awareness of these words 
is not unrewarding if one wishes to understand Cummings. The 
words flower and stars are, as he uses them, not mere substantives 
representing a thing in nature but are metaphorical shorthand for 
concepts which Cummings finds admirable: the flowers, for ex- 
ample, representing growth, being, aliveness; the stars standing 
for the steadfastness of beauty in nature. 

Such adjectives as he continually uses (Mr. Blackmur lists a 
great many), though they are admittedly overworked in the early 
books to the point of tiresomeness, are nevertheless indicative of 
his viewpoint: he admires phenomena that can be described as 
crisp, keen, actual, gay, young, strong, or strenuous, and dislikes 
the groping, the dim, the slow, the dull. In reading the early 
poetry, it is often necessary to know which of Cummings’ words 
are, in Hiyakawa’s terms, “purr words” and which are “snarl 
words” in order to get any meaning from the poem. As Cum- 
mings progressed, he outgrew his penchant for such expressions 
as “thy whitest feet crisply are straying” (p. 11) and grew into 
his mature style, which is something infinitely more precise, often 
more concrete, and which relies more on such straightforward 
words as nouns and verbs than on piled-up adjectives for its effects. 

To refer, however, to Cummings’ words as nouns and verbs is 
to make things sound much simpler than they are, for the one 
outstanding characteristic of his mature style is his disrespect 
for the part of speech. It would be more accurate instead to say 
that he uses words as nouns, for instance, which are not normally 
so; it would be hard to find any one of his later poems which does 
not utilize a word in a sense other than its usual one. Yes is used 
as a noun to represent all that is positive and therefore admirable, 
if to stand for all that is hesitating, uncertain, incomplete. The 
style thus becomes spare; the later books contain many poems 
written in extremely short lines, lines which, utilizing the simplest 
words, say a great deal. For instance, these two fragments 
from I # I: 


yes is a pleasant country: 

if’s wintry 

(my lovely) 

let’s open the year (from XXXVIII: 412) 


* * * * * 
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who younger than 

begin 

are,the worlds move 

in your 

(and rest,my love) 

honour (from XXXV: 410) 


It is possible, of course, to argue that in the above stanzas yes, 
if, and begin do not convey precise meanings, that, since they are 
not used within their historical framework, no one but the poet 
can possibly know exactly what he meant to convey. This is an 
objection that, if it is accepted, is unanswerable; and the person 
who reads with such an assumption by his side will never make 
any sense out of Cummings’ poems. But again, by accepting the 
fact that the poet may be saying something worthwhile and may 
be seriously trying to convey both truth and beauty as he sees it, 
one will try to look through the poet’s eyes. To understand Cum- 
mings fully, more so than in understanding most other poets, it 
is necessary for one to have read much of Cummings. To a reader 
familiar with his techniques such a statement as “yes is a pleasant 
country” is as penetrable as a deep, clear pool; it might, however, 
seem more opaque to one reading him for the first time. Such 
words as yes and if take on a historical meaning within the body 
of his poetry, a meaning not divorced from their traditional ones 
but infinitely larger: yes, for instance, conventionally is used in 
a particular situation; as Cummings uses it, yes represents the 
sum of all the situations in which it might be used. And such a 
technique as “who younger than/ begin/ are” is not too compli- 
cated to be used by some practitioners of the art of writing for 
mass consumption, as witness the first line of a very popular song 
from South Pacific: “Younger than springtime, you are.” 


One of Cummings’ most universally liked poems, “my father 
moved through dooms of love” (50 Poems, 34: 373), is extremely 
dense linguistically as a result of its suffusion with such words as 
sames, am, haves, give, where, here, which, who, why, begin, pure, 
now, beyond, must, and shall used as nouns. Again, it is helpful, 
if not necessary, to know the basic assumptions of Cummings, to 
know what he likes and what he dislikes, in order to interpret 
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these reincarnated words. The following couplet will serve as an 
example: 


and should some why completely weep 


my father’s fingers brought her sleep: 
(p. 374) 


A word such as why in an otherwise simple, straightforward 
passage such as this calls attention to itself at once; it causes a 
linguistic shock. Its startling effect is not due merely to the fact 
that it is used as a noun, since why does sometimes function in 
this fashion, in such expressions as “get to the why (bottom) of 
the situation,” or “there is a terrible why (enigma) involved in 
this.” However, it is immediately obvious that such normal sub- 
stantive meanings of the word are not called into play in Cum- 
mings’ couplet, and the reader must use his own resourcefulness 
in exploring the possibilities of new meaning. 

In these two particular lines why actually presents no difficulty, 
for it is placed in the context of a concrete dramatic situation that 
is perfectly understandable: the her in the second line indicates 
that why is the substantive antecedent of the pronoun and that it 
can therefore be assumed to represent some feminine noun of a 
general character, such as girl or woman. If, however, girl or 
woman should be substituted for why, the startling quality of the 
first line would surely be lost, as would much of Cummings’ 
meaning, which is ascertainable as much from the nature of the 
word why itself as from its use in context. In normal interroga- 
tive usage why presupposes an unanswered question and a mind 
searching for answers. If these conditions are fitted into the dra- 
matic situation that is portrayed in the couplet—a girl weeping 
and given peace through sleep—the elements fit together: she 
is mentally puzzled, unable to answer the questions in her mind, 
miserable because she is mixed up. So that without further ex- 
tensions the passage conveys an exact meaning, if not all that 
Cummings intended. 

Just as do yes, if, and begin in the passages quoted above, why 
takes on an aura of meaning within the body of his poetry, a 
meaning that it is impossible to illustrate from this single ex- 
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ample. Babette Deutsch has described Cummings’ use of these 
words as follows: 


His later poems make words as abstract as “am,” “if,” 
“because,” do duty for seemingly more solid nouns. By 
this very process, however, he restores life to dying con- 
cepts. “Am” implies being at its most responsive, “if” 
generally means the creeping timidity that kills respon- 
siveness, and “because” the logic of the categorizing mind 
that destroys what it dissects. Here is a new vocabulary, 
a kind of imageless metaphor.** 


Why, Miss Deutsch might further have explained, generally 
means to Cummings a state of uncertainty, a searching for direc- 
tion from sources outside oneself, an unspontaneous demanding 
of reasons and causes in the face of life. A person who is a why 
is generally a subject for ridicule, being, like an if, a timid crea- 
ture who thinks, fears, denies, follows, unlike an all-alive is. How- 
ever, in the couplet above the measure of Cummings’ father’s 
compassion and stature is that he sees this particular why as a 
pitiful creature, to whom he brings solace through love. 

Right though she is in assigning meanings to Cummings’ am’s, 
if’s, and because’s, Miss Deutsch does not get to the root of the 
technique used in these words when she describes them as ex- 
amples of “imageless metaphor.” Metaphor has as its base the use 
of comparison and analogy, of the verisimilitude within dissimili- 
tude that exists between two images, actions, or concepts. Actually, 
a closer insight into the real nature of these words is found in 
Mr. Blackmur’s study, though, in contrast to Miss Deutsch’s com- 
mitment to the technique, his definition of the process comes 
within a general attack on Cummings’ language. He says at the 
end of his essay that all of Cummings’ “thought” (the quotes 
are Mr. Blackmur’s) is metonymy, and that the substance of the 
metonymy is never assigned to anything. “In the end,” he con- 
cludes, “we have only the thrill of substance.”!* Metonymy is 
based on reduction rather than comparison: an object associated 
with a thing is substituted for the thing itself (as crown for 
king), or a corporeal object is used to represent an abstract con- 


4 Poetry in Our Time (New York, 1952), p. 113. 
% Language As Gesture, p. 340. 
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cept or idea (as heavy thumb for dishonesty). When Mr. Black- 
mur says that Cummings’ metonymy contains only the “thrill of 
substance,” he means that in the case of such a word as flower, 
one of Cummings’ favorite metonymical vehicles, the substance— 
flower—is there but the idea of which it is a reduction is neither 
present nor ascertainable. If the reader receives a “thrill” from 
such a word as flower, well and good; but Mr. Blackmur asserts 
that a thrill is all he will receive. 

It must be remembered that Mr. Blackmur’s essay was written 
after only the earliest of Cummings’ books had appeared; none 
of them exemplify his mature style—in those days flower and 
star were about as far as he had gone in the direction of metonymy. 
In his use of why, however, he has extended not only the uses to 
which a particular word can be put but also the accepted limits 
of metonymy: he has taken an abstract word and made it stand 
for a host of ideas, the negative characteristics mentioned above. 
Mr. Blackmur’s “thrill of substance” is therefore not applicable to 
Cummings’ present use of metonymy, for such words as why do not 
represent a substance and certainly, if they are isolated, convey no 
thrill. That it is possible for why to induce a thrill is seen in the 
lines quoted above, but the thrill comes not from the “substance” 
of why but from the uniqueness of its use; perhaps also there is a 
thrill of comprehension which comes when the implication of the 
metonymy strikes the reader. 

Again, if one accepts Mr. Blackmur’s argument it is unanswer- 
able ; he would say that to derive an implication from a metonym- 
ical concept is not enough, that the idea or object which the “sub- 
stance” represents must be precisely known. However, there must 
perhaps have been a day when heavy thumb was not a universally 
accepted reduction for dishonesty; the person who created this 
particular metonymy must have been doing a rather original thing, 
and his created expression must have had to go through a process 
of recognition into acceptance before it came to be unquestioned. 
That Cummings’ metonymical usages are unlikely to go through 
this particular process is immaterial; such metonymies as why 
and yes are a little too subtle, too closely based on a poet’s private 
convictions, to find a place in ordinary language. It should not 
be concluded, however, that their meaning cannot be understood 
—that their substance cannot be assigned—just as readily as was 
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the meaning of heavy thumb by a person who was willing to apply 
to the metonymy the knowledge that he possessed about butchers, 
green-grocers, and bakers. 

To understand a Cummings metonymy, one can bring his plain 
common sense to bear first, and, in the case of such expressions 
as “who younger than/ begin/ are” or “and should some why 
completely weep,” common sense is often enough to establish 
a correct meaning. But the reader who can apply to the metonymy 
not only his judgment but his experience with Cummings will 
have an advantage in that he will have in his mind an accumula- 
tion of meanings for such a word as why and will therefore be 
able to identify a complete, rounded concept whenever he comes 
upon the “substance.” Why, as the couplet above illustrates, is a 
reduction for the puzzled, questioning state of mind. In another 
context, one much more indefinite than that of the couplet, an- 
other meaning is suggested: 


doubting can turn men’s see to stare 
their faith to how their joy to why 
(from 1 x 1, XL: 413) 


Without knowing the complete metonymical function of why, 
the reader of this passage can come to a common-sense under- 
standing of its meaning—here why refers to the joylessness that 
comes from lack of faith—even though the lines contain three 
other reductions: see, stare, and how. And when the reader has 
penetrated the following use of why, which is much the most diffi- 
cult of the three examples, he is well on his way to recreating 
the larger body of meaning of which why is a reductive part: 


proudly depths above why’s first because 
(faith’s last doubt and humbly heights below) 
kneeling,we—true lovers—pray that us 

will ourselves continue to outgrow 


all whose mosts if you have known and i’ve 
only we our least begin to guess 
(from r x 1, XXXIV: 409) 


Here in a passage saturated with metonymical words and para- 
doxical combinations Cummings’ meaning is clear enough: proudly 
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true lovers will continue to grow to a far greater extent than all 
those who are limited by their timidity and unresponsiveness, who 
do not continuously transcend themselves as lovers mysteriously 
do; lovers are beyond the restrictions of niggling reason, which 
is represented in these lines by the words why and because. Hence, 
from the three fragments which have been studied, why takes on 
its full metonymical meaning: in the first quotation it is asso- 
ciated with the troubled mind, in the second with the mind that 
lacks faith, in the third with the reasoning, unintuitive mind. 

In short, his technique in creating new uses for such words as 
if, why, because, which, how, must, same, have, and they on the 
one hand and now, am, yes, is, we, give, and here on the other is 
to accumulate meanings for each of them that total up to the same 
kind of positive and negative oppositions that are set against each 
other throughout his work: tulips and chimneys, as he put it in the 
title of his first book of poems; beauty and ugliness; love and 
hate; the one and the many. As in the three examples cited for 
why, he makes each of these words self-subsistent in terms of the 
context in which they appear, and, by varying the meanings in 
each usage, makes the words metonymical reductions for a whole 
set of concepts. In a way he is creating an easy cipher of meaning, 
penetrable but not completely so at first sight. And is this not also 
the case of any author who utilizes a few dominant symbols in 
order to express his special insight into experience, who must 
make each use of a symbol function in its context and yet adds 
to its meaning with each repeated use? (Hawthorne’s repeated use 
of light and shadow in his works might be cited as an example 
of this method.) The success of a metonymous or symbolic system 
of this sort depends partly upon the degree to which the poet ob- 
jectifies and clarifies his conception of the world, partly upon the 
effects of freshness and vitality his language produces; when 
one comes across such lines as the following there can be no doubt 
that Cummings is successful in both respects: 


she laughed his joy she cried his grief 
bird by snow and stir by still 
anyone’s any was all to her 


(from 50 Poems, 29: 370) 


Using a traditional rhetorical pattern in the second line (little 
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by little serves as a model for it), he superimposes a metonymous 
structuré: bird and snow are reductions of summer and winter; 
stir and still, of all manner of activities. The net result of such 
a line is a new and delightful sense of linguistic invention, precise 
and vigorous. 

To say that Cummings is successful in objectifying his concep- 
tion of the world and in achieving a freshness and vitality of 
language is not to diminish the difficulty of many of his poems. 
Nor is it meant to say that his metonymical usages are not over- 
worked, just as were his favorite adjectives in Tulips and Chim- 
neys. What was originally a fresh idea, and what still has great 
power if used with discrimination—his utilizing abstract words 
to be the “substance” of a metonymy—can become boring, tire- 
some, and even meaningless if called upon constantly to carry the 
whole weight of a poem. Just as the word flower, which obviously 
was a symbol for something, when used in every poem became 
a mere word, to be accepted and passed over, so a constant suc- 
cession of which’s and who’s and why’s and they’s begins to roll 
off the tongue too quickly for the mind to make the transference 
from the “substance” to the idea for which it stands; and the 
force of the metonymy is lost. A poem written almost exclusively 
in these words loses, too, its beauty and grace; one-syllable ab- 
stract words are not particularly melodious, and a poem in which 
they are not frequently interspersed with words which are more 
interesting in themselves, or more concrete, is likely to plod along 
(like Pope’s “And ten low words oft creep in one dull line”), one 
metonymy after another, never skipping or dancing or singing. 

However, at the same time that Cummings developed the meton- 
ymy to its ultimate use he was growing in another direction: 
many of his poems became much more, not less, musical than his 
earlier ones. In the earlier books he had placed his dependence 
upon the sonnet form, often upon a grand manner, and sometimes 
upon free verse; but he very seldom wrote a poem which cried 
out to be sung, which could be read only with a joyous, pro- 
nounced rhythm. Such poems as these occur frequently in the 
last three books. Cummings has given up being grand and deriva- 
tive and become simple and himself. If he utilizes old verse forms, 
they are more likely to be of the nursery rhyme than of the 
Spenserian stanza. His lines, as has been mentioned, are often 
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short ; his meter is usually iambic; his words—when they are not 
metonymies—are colloquial. As a result, one can read these poems 
with a sense of the child’s pure delight in poetry; Cummings 
himself has become more maturely childish as he has grown. 

The rhythmical poems do utilize the typical abstract word me- 
tonymies—it is a rare poem in his later books which does not; 
even his satires make use of them to some extent—but the meton- 
ymies are likely to be placed in the context of concrete words and 
lively happenings. Such a poem as the following, from r x 1, in 
which the metonymies are made to stand alone with only a little 
help from such semi-abstract words as hell, paradise, eternal, and 
distinct, becomes the exception rather than the rule: 


as any(men’s hells having wrestled with) 
man drops into his own paradise 
thankfully 

whole and the green whereless truth 
of an eternal now welcomes each was 
of whom among not numerable ams 


(leaving a perfectly distinct unhe; 

a ticking phantom by prodigious time’s 

mere brain contrived :a spook of stop and go) 
may i achieve another steepest thing— 


how more than sleep illimitably my 
—being so very born no bird can sing 
as easily creation up all sky 


(really unreal world,will you perhaps do 


the breathing for me while i am away?) 
(XVIII: 399)** 


In contrast to such an unfocused plethora of metonymies (it is 
interesting to note that this poem falls back on some of the old 
favorite modifiers: eternal, perfectly, distinct, steepest, illimitably, 
and loses force because of them) is the next poem but one in the 
same volume. Here is the new joyous rhythmical manner in a 
poem in which metonymies are contrasted to such concrete things 
as wind, leaves, sun, hills, sleet, snow, and to such forceful verbs 
as bloodies, yanks, blow, hanged, drowned, flays, strangles, and 


1% From POEMS 1923-1954 (Harcourt, Brace and Company), copyright, 
1944, by E. E. Cummings. 
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stifles. The final stanza of this poem has already been quoted in 
the introduction to this article; for purposes of specific illustra- 
tion of the techniques that have just been studied, it is well to 
note the first two stanzas also: 


what if a much of a which of a wind 
gives the truth to summer’s lie; 
bloodies with dizzying leaves the sun 
and yanks immortal stars awry? 
Blow king to beggar and queen to seem 
(blow friend to fiend :blow space to time) 
—when skies are hanged and oceans drowned, 
the single secret will still be man 
what if a keen of a lean wind flays 
screaming hills with sleet and snow: 
strangles valleys by ropes of thing 
and stifles forests in white ago? 
Blow hope to terror ;blow seeing to blind 
(blow pity to envy and soul to mind) 
—whose hearts are mountains,roots are trees, 
it’s they shall cry hello to the spring 

(XX: 401)” 


In the third stanza of this poem Cummings becomes personal ; 
he speaks of “me and you,” and the last couplet is triumphantly 
affirmative of the power of two people—two lovers—to live de- 
spite whatever may happen to “this universe” : 


—all nothing’s only our hugest home; 
the most who die,the more we live 


This progression from the external to the personal, from the 
outer world of “mostpeople” to the inner world of “us,” finds its 
expression, sometimes quietly, sometimes with childish innocence, 
sometimes with a dauntless courage, in poem after poem in the 
volume 1 # z. Cummings concludes the book with 


we're anything brighter than even the sun 
(we’re everything greater 

than books 

might mean) 


%From POEMS 1923-1954 (Harcourt, Brace and Company), copyright, 
1944, by E. E. Cummings. The final stanza of this poem is quoted on page 4. 
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we're everyanything more than believe 
(with a spin 
leap 
alive we're alive) 
we’re wonderful one times one 
(from LIV: 423) 


And, as he begins one of the most beautiful of his sonnets: “one’s 
not half two. It’s two are halves of one:” (XVI: 398). This whole 
conception of i-you-we (or my-your-our) becomes one of Cum- 
mings’ most frequently used metonymies. Its impact, to anyone 
who knows that “two are halves of one,” is immediate. When 
Cummings starts out a poem: 


o by the by 
has anybody seen 
little you-i 
who stood on a green 
hill and threw 
his wish at blue 
(from LIII:422) 


and then continues: 


blue took it my 

far beyond far 

and high beyond high 
bluer took it your 
but bluest took it our 
away beyond where 


the reader does not have to be told why “our” should be “bluest.” 
In the i-you-we metonymy the whole is greater than the sum of 
its parts, and the metonymy itself becomes a prime example of 
Cummings’ ability to use the simplest words as a shorthand for 
concepts which represent his own convictions. It is fitting that his 
most musical poems should be the ones, like those from which 
the last three quotations were taken, in celebration of i-you-we; 
for to Cummings love is still the most joyous of all things. Mature 
love to him becomes not more sober and settled but more intensely 
lyrical, less tortured, more a thing for singing and dancing and 
child-like delight. We takes its place along with yes and now and 
is as the metonymies for all that is best in this “really unreal 
world.” 
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T HAS long been a source of curiosity that Apuleius’s beautiful 

love story, “Cupid and Psyche,” should have appeared in such 
an incongruous setting as the macabre, grotesque Metamorphoses, 
more popularly known as The Golden Ass. The incongruity de- 
rives not only from the setting but also from the facetious, satiric 
tone of Apuleius’s work; it is as though one were to discover that 
A Message to Garcia had originated as a traveling salesman’s story 
told in a smoking car. 

Most of the narrative in Apuleius’s Golden Ass has been traced 
to another book of Metamorphoses, the work of a certain Lucius 
of Patrae. However, the “Cupid and Psyche” portion originated, 
according to Professor Elizabeth H. Haight, with Apuleius him- 
self.1 Other sources usually cited for the whole work include 
Lucian’s nonextant satires and certain popular volumes of facetiae, 
the most notable of which were the Milesian Tales collected by 
Aristides. Indeed, Apuleius introduced his work as “isto sermone 
Milesio,’ and frankly advertised it to the reader as a collection 
of “pleasant and delectable jests.” His translator, the sixteenth- 
century William Adlington, however added that the story of 
Lucius’s transformation to an ass taught a moral lesson as well, 
to wit, that “we... can never be restored to the right figure of 
ourselves, except we taste and eat the sweet rose of reason and 
virtue.”? 

The “moral lesson” claimed by Adlington is not so far-fetched 
as one might suppose after reading the fabulous and often ribald 
jests or episodes. “Verily under the wrap of this transformation 
is taxed the life of mortal men, when as we suffer our minds to 
be drowned in the sensual lusts of the flesh . . . that we lose wholly 


1E. H. Haight, Essays on Ancient Fiction (New York, 1936), p. 152. 
? Apuleius, The Golden Ass, trans. W. Adlington (London, Loeb Classical 
Library, 1928), pp. xvii, xxiv. 
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the use of reason and virtue, which properly should be in a man, 
and play the parts of brute and savage beasts.”’* It may, I believe, 
be claimed that the eleventh book of Apuleius’s Metamorphoses 
does leave the reader in a mood of religious exaltation, reflecting 
as it does the author’s conversion to the cult of Isis at Corinth. 

My purpose in this paper is to study the “moral lesson,” or the 
philosophic meaning, of the “Cupid and Psyche” allegory only. 
More specifically, I should like to present the characterizations and 
plot of this ancient tale, sometimes called “the first love story,” 
as a neoPlatonic myth, based on the following Socratic doctrines : 

(1) That love is “birth in beauty” ; 

(2) That both physical and spiritual elements within the soul 

contribute to progress on the “ladder of love”; and 

(3) That love is an unconscious pursuit of immortality. 

In order to clarify the discussion which follows, I shall include 
at this point the résumé of “Cupid and Psyche” given in the 
Everyman’s Library Smaller Classical Dictionary: 


Psyche was the youngest of the three daughters of a 
king, and excited by her beauty the jealousy and envy 
of Aphrodite. In order to avenge herself, the goddess 
ordered Cupid to inspire Psyche with a love for the 
most contemptible of all men: but Cupid was so stricken 
with her beauty that he himself fell in love with her. 
He accordingly conveyed her to a charming spot, where 
unseen and unknown, he visited her every night, and 
left her as soon as the day began to dawn. But her 
jealous sisters made her believe that in the darkness of 
night she was embracing some hideous monster, and 
accordingly once, while Cupid was asleep, she drew near 
to him with a lamp, and, to her amazement, beheld the 
most handsome and lovely of the gods. In the excitement 
of joy and fear, a drop of hot oil fell from her lamp 
upon his shoulder. This awoke Cupid, who censured 
her for her mistrust, and fled. Psyche’s happiness was 
now gone, and after attempting in vain to throw her- 
self into a river, she wandered about from temple to 
temple, inquiring after her lover, and at length came to 
the palace of Aphrodite. There her real sufferings be- 
gan, for Aphrodite retained her, treated her as a slave, 
and imposed upon her the hardest and most humiliating 
labours. Psyche would have perished under the weight 


§ Adlington, op. cit. 
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of her sufferings, had not Cupid, who still loved her in 
secret, invisibly comforted and assisted her in her toils. 
With his aid she at last succeeded in overcoming the 
hatred and jealousy of Aphrodite: she became immor- 
tal, and was united to him for ever. In this pleasing story 
Psyche evidently represents the human soul, which is 
purified by passions and misfortunes, and thus pre- 
pared for the enjoyment of true and pure happiness. 


Perhaps because of its bizarre setting, or because of the di- 
versity of elements within the story itself, “Cupid and Psyche” 
has proved difficult to classify. C. M. Gayley presented it as a 
“classic myth,” and the Encyclopaedia Britannica termed it an 
“allegory” ; however, most modern scholars have used the classi- 
fication of “médrchen.” “That the famous tale of Cupid and 
Psyche in Apuleius, though it has been dressed up by the author, 
is genuinely a folk tale, not a mere allegory, there can be no doubt 
whatever,” wrote W. R. Halliday in 1927. “It is a variant in fact 
of Grimm 88. ... I am myself of the opinion that the version 
followed by Apuleius is European in origin.”* H. J. Rose, fol- 
lowing Halliday, found it to be “indubitably of the marchen-type, 
having no serious claim to be called either myth or saga”; more- 
over, he offered a theory as to its composition: 


Apuleius appears to have started this story with the no- 
tion of making it an allegory; the names of the principal 
characters suggest the human Soul (Psyche) and the 
divine Love which is so prominent in Platonic philosophy. 
But it would appear that he soon forgot his didactic pur- 
pose, and went on to tel! this loveliest of fairy-tales for 
its own sake.® 


Finally, Professor Haight has advanced the opinion that in this 
“folk-tale” Apuleius owed little to Plato: 


In origin it is a fairy story. . . . Folk-lore contributed 
the main elements of the story itself (unhappy girl, 
jealous sisters, invisible husband, cruel stepmother) and 


“W. R. Halliday, Greek and Roman Folklore (New York, 1927), pp. 
99-100 ; see also L. Friedlander, “Ueber das Marchen von Amor und Psyche,” 
Darstellungen aus des Sittengeschichte Roms, 1888, vol. 1. 

Ane J. Rose, Handbook of Greek Mythology (New York, 1929), pp. 286- 
287. 
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the miraculous element of talking birds, ants, beasts, 
reed, tower. The Olympian religion lifted the old wives’ 
tale to a glamorous setting of divine splendor. A faint 
echo of Platonism gave symbolic names to the lovers, 
to their child, to the servants of Venus. And the Milesian 
tales as Apuleius himself acknowledged lent romance 
to this sublimated form of their well-known type of 
story.® 


Despite these learned and contrary opinions, I cannot regard 
Apuleius’s “Cupid and Psyche” as an aimless potpourri, and I 
think it can be demonstrated that the Platonic influence in the 
story goes far beyond the “faint echo” that Professor Haight 
heard, and contributes much more than the symbolic names. This 
influence, in fact, was what determined the major characteriza- 
tions and the plot. Folklore supplied some of the minor details; 
but the story, in its main outlines, might have been written by 
Plato himself as a myth to illustrate the Phaedrus or Diotima’s 
instruction of Socrates in the Symposium. 

We have, to begin with, plenty of evidence that Apuleius knew 
a good deal about the Platonic dialogues. He was educated at 
Athens ; and even in the second century A.D. the great philosophic 
traditions survived in the academic life of that city. Furthermore, 
he wrote two works on Plato: De Platone et Ejus Dogmate and 
a treatise on the Platonic doctrine of beneficent daemons. As is 
well known, Apuleius’ lectures on rhetoric and philosophy gave 
him a considerable reputation.’ 

Folklore sources do seem to account for some of the minor 
characterizations and incidents in “Cupid and Psyche.” The jeal- 
ous sisters, for instance, are not unlike Cinderella’s; the putative 
“serpent-thing” to which Psyche is to be married because of 
Venus’ curse reminds one of Beauty and the Beast; the talking 
birds and beasts are also familiar. As to details of the plot, we 
find the impossible tasks assigned to Psyche to be like those in 
Rumpelstiltskin; and there are several groupings of incidents in 
threes. But it is hardly satisfactory to cast Cupid in the role of 
fairy-prince “invisible husband,” or Psyche in that of a mere “un- 
happy girl.” The main characterizations are not simply taken from 

*E. H. Haight, op. cit., pp. 165, 167-168. 


™The Golden Asse of ‘Lucius Apuleius, trans. Adlington, with an Intro- 
duction by E. B. Osborn (New York, 1931), pp. x-xii. 
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the traditions of either folklore or myth, motivated by simple, ele- 
mental emotions, but are the result of careful psychological anal- 
ysis and planning. 

Let us consider first the traits of Cupid, or Eros, who is intro- 
duced to us in a scene with his mother Venus: 


Then by and by she called her winged son Cupid, rash 
enough and hardy, who by his evil manners, contemning 
all public justice and law, armed with fire and arrows, 
running up and down in the nights from house to house, 
and corrupting the lawful marriages of every person, 
doth nothing (and yet he is not punished) but that which 
is evil... .° 


The portrayal of this mischievous archer is filled out as the story 
unfolds by other details, some of which belonged to tradition but 
others changed it quite perceptibly. 

Now Apuleius had a wide range of Cupids to choose from in 
building this characterization. The Eros of Hesiod and the cos- 
mogonical myths had been an aged, awe-inspiring figure, with the 
full stature of deity; but through the centuries he had grown 
younger and younger. The Eros of Alexandrian tradition was a 
child, a playful, winged cherub. It is notable, therefore, that 
Apuleius, going back to an earlier tradition, discarded the tra- 
dition current in his own time to characterize Cupid as an adult, 
in the prime of his manly power and beauty, old enough, as Juno 
and Ceres told his mother in rebuke, to choose for himself. And 
although he introduced Cupid as mischievous and prone to evil, 
Apuleius certainly did not make him behave in any irresponsible 
way in the story. Clearly, in this characterization Apuleius was 
trying to tell us more about the nature of love than the ready- 
made figure of Cupid could supply. 

First, let us assume that Apuleius reasoned out the attributes 
of Cupid that were universally known. Why a “winged” god? The 
wings, like those of Pegasus or Hermes, symbolize his divinity, 
and they also make the idea of his invisibility more plausible. Why 
“prone to evil”? Because people in love do often seem to be suf- 
fering, as from an injury or “love-sickness.” How could Apuleius 
account for Cupid’s weapon, the arrow? The arrow is the appro- 


® Adlington, op. cil., p. 191. 
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priate weapon because it comes upon its victim suddenly, from 
an invisible source. The widely used expression “falling in love” 
gives a clue to these traditional attributes of Cupid, and Apuleius 
used it himself in relating Psyche’s experience: “sic ignara Psyche 
sponte in Amoris incidit amorem” (thus blindly and spontane- 
ously Psyche fell in love with Love). When we say “to fall in 
love” instead of “to rise to the heights of love,” we are ac- 
knowledging that love bewilders its victim, taking away his power 
of self-assertion, and that it cannot be controlled by reason. And 
this idea of love as a mysterious, blind and unreasonable force 
is clearly what led to the other details of characterization that 
Apuleius developed in his plot—the invisibility of Cupid and his 
insistence on punishing Psyche after she had discovered his 
identity. 

Now even if there were many invisible husbands in folk tales, 
there were none named Cupid, and none who behaved as Cupid 
did. On the other hand, Cupid was a well-known figure in the 
Graeco-Roman pantheon, and his invisibility need not be inter- 
preted as a simple requirement of a miraculous plot, as in “The 
Singing, Hopping Lark” or “Beauty and the Beast.” The mean- 
ing which I would attribute to Cupid’s invisibility is that love is 
a commitment on faith, an idealization of someone for qualities 
that we have not really known or clearly seen him to possess. As 
religious faith is a conscious pursuit of immortality, so love, ac- 
cording to Platonic doctrine, is an unconscious pursuit of immor- 
tality ; and neither pursuit is subject to reason. Gayley emphasized 
this point about faith very well in his version of Cupid’s speech 
on leaving Psyche: “For but an instant Cupid, staying, reproached 
her with distrust of him. ‘No other punishment inflict I than to 
leave thee forever. Love cannot dwell with suspicion.’ ”® 

The fact that Cupid, not Venus, decreed this punishment should 
be noticed. The mischievous Eros of the Greeks, the Cupid who 
wounded Virgil’s Dido, was hardly more than the servant of 
Venus, the agent of the procreative urge. But Apuleius’s Cupid, 
who already possessed the object of his desire, was capable of 
separating himself from her for a higher principle, at least until 
she had gone through the purification of suffering. And this he 
did not out of fickleness or mere mischief, for the story makes 


°C. M. Gayley, The Classic Myths (New York, 1911), p. 131. 
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it clear that he himself went through a period of suffering be- 
cause of the separation. 

Another feature of Apuleius’s story that should distinguish 
the characterization of Cupid from that of any fairy tale is the 
long debate that takes place before Psyche yields to the urging 
of her sisters to disclose Cupid’s identity. Thrice he warns his 
wife against this temptation; thrice the jealous sisters incite 
Psyche to idle and worldly fears. Some twelve pages of the 
Adlington translation (Loeb edition) are devoted to this debate, 
in the course of which Cupid seems to be trying to educate his 
young wife, and to raise her to divine status. 

If Cupid in this story stands for the ennobling force of love, 
what shall be said of his mother Venus? I am not prepared to 
call her a “cruel stepmother” in a fairy tale, but certainly she is 
an Olympian in the worst sense of the word, having none of the 
dignity of Virgil’s empire-building goddess or Lucretius’s 
Aeneadum genetrix, the delight of gods and men. If we may judge 
by her vixenish behavior, she is the personification, not of love, but 
only of vanity and jealousy; and Apuleius seems to have used 
her almost as a foil to her more serious, more magnanimous son. 


In the shaping of Psyche’s character, Apuleius had fewer tra- 
ditional elements to work with. To be sure, there was a personifi- 
cation of the soul, “Psyche,” which had been represented in art 
as a young, fluttering wingéd girl or butterfly; but Apuleius made 
no use of it. In the beginning of the story a marchen source seems 
momentarily more probable than either art or mythology, for she 
is introduced almost like Cinderella, as the third of “three daugh- 
ters exceeding fair, of a certain king inhabiting in the west... .” 
The two elder daughters soon turn out to be ill-natured and jealous, 
and they are successfully married and well cared for in contrast to 
Psyche, who, though no sweeper of ashes, can be thought of as a 
beautiful “unhappy girl.” 

There is one idea in the initial presentment of Psyche, however, 
which seems quite unlike any fairy tale: 


The singular passing beauty and maidenly majesty of 
the youngest daughter was so far excellent, that no earthly 
tongue could by any means sufficiently express or set 
out the same: by reason whereof the citizens and strangers 
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there . . . came daily by thousands to see her, and... 
did no less worship and reverence her . . . as if she were a 
new Venus, endued with the flower of virginity.?° 


When Venus realized this she sent her wingéd son to punish the 
upstart ; meanwhile, Psyche had to watch her two sisters find royal 
husbands while she herself remained solitary, because no one dared 
ask for her hand. As Walter Pater phrased it in his version, “It 
was but as upon the finished work of the craftsman that they gazed 
upon that divine likeness.” Now this idea might remind one of 
Ovid’s Pygmalion, but not of any fairy tale; for at the center of it 
is that “divine likeness,” and it is just because of religious ideas 
such as this that we separate myth from mérchen. 

Psyche’s behavior on the occasion of her “funeral marriage” 
shows some strength, but her great weakness is the uncertainty 
that comes of ignorance. She had long been “disquieted both in 
mind and body (although she pleased all the world),” because she 
“hated in herself her own beauty.” When her parents lamented 
her approaching sacrifice to the destined “evil serpent-thing,” she 
told them to dry their tears, and added, bitterly : “Now you see the 
reward of my excellent beauty; now, now you perceive (but too 
late) the deadly plague of envy. When the people did honour me 
with divine honours .. . , then you should have grieved. . . .” Her 
ignorance, of course, lies in her misinterpretation of the significance 
of beauty: she did not know that it was because of her beauty that 
Cupid was to disobey his mother and finally to make her immortal. 

The same uncertainty and lack of understanding attended her 
at her first encounter with the divine husband: 


Then she greatly feared for her virginity, because she 
was alone. .. . Then came her unknown husband to her 
bed, and after that he had made her his very wife, he 
rose in the morning before day and departed. Soon after 
came those invisible voices, consoling the bride for 
that virginity she had lost, and thus she passed a great 
while: and so (as it naturally happened) that which was 
first a novelty, by continual custom did at last bring her 
great pleasure, but specially the sound of the voices was 


* Adlington, op. cit., p. 187. 
“Walter Pater, Marius the Epicurean (New York, Modern Library), 
p. 52. 
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a comfort unto her, being alone and knowing nothing 
of her estate.’ 


Now there is nothing in the Latin text to justify Adlington’s word 
“specially” (et sonus vocis incertae solitudinis erat solacium) ; but 
I think he was right in trying to emphasize the importance of 
these reassuring voices. For they constitute a force somewhat like 
that which Socrates called his beneficent “daemon,”** his guardian 
angel; and I have little doubt that Apuleius, who was familiar 
enough with Plato to write a treatise on these same “daemons,” 
brought the voices into the story to suggest that the instinct guid- 
ing us in love is a good one, speaking to us with wisdom. 

“O simplicissima Psyche!” said Cupid. When we come to the 
scene of Psyche’s great mistake, we find that her most significant 
trait is still human ignorance. Her sisters had persuaded her, de- 
spite the reassuring voices and despite Cupid’s warnings, to re- 
veal the unknown husband by lighting a lamp, and then, for her 
own safety, to cut off his head with a razor. But upon seeing him 
she fell on her knees, “amazed in mind, with a pale countenance, 
all trembling. . . . She was faint and had lost her strength, but 
when she saw and beheld the beauty of his divine visage, she was 
well recreated in her mind.’’** 

In order to light the lamp at all, says Apuleius, Psyche had to 
be strengthened by the mysterious agency of “fate”; she “received 
boldness and brought forth the lamp, and took the razor, so that 
by her audacity she changed herself to masculine kind.” This 
temporary courage was as nothing, however, to the strength that 
came to her after she saw him and fell in love, or as Apuleius 
put it, “was recreated in her mind.” Then we see her “falling upon 
the bridegroom, with indrawn breath and a hurry of kisses from 
her eager and open lips.”** After being awakened by the drop of 
oil, the god spread his wings and departed ; 


‘But Psyche fortuned to catch him . . . with both hands, 
and held him fast as he flew about in the air, hanging 
to him (poor wretch) through his cloudy journey, until 


# Adlington, op. cit., p. 205. 

*8 Socrates’ “daemon” was, of course, only a “negative” guardian angel, a 
warning inner voice. 

4 Adlington, op. cit., p. 233. 

% Pater, op. cit., p. 62. 
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such time that, constrained by weariness, she let go and 
fell down upon the ground.*® 


And of course this strength did not leave her then, for it en- 
abled her to abandon the thought of suicide and to search for her 
divine husband from then until the end of the story. 

There are in the episodes of Psyche’s quest of her lost lover 
references both to her improvement in wisdom and to the human 
weakness that continued to obstruct her progress. One reference 
to her new strength is strikingly reminiscent of the revelation 
scene. When she has been turned away from the doors of Ceres 
and Juno, she stops for a moment “to reason with herself,” as 
Adlington worded it. And her reasoning suggests definite im- 
provement in character : “What if I put on at length a man’s cour- 
age, and yielding myself unto Venus as my mistress, soften by 
a humility not yet too late the fierceness of her purpose?” Here 
again is the idea of her assuming a “masculine” strength, to- 
gether with a clear determination to cultivate the higher virtues. 

Her weakness is net so easy to analyze, and has given rise to 
a curious ambiguity of interpretation. Apuleius tells us that when 
Psyche was returning from her mission to the underworld, carry- 
ing from Proserpine to Venus the box containing “the treasure 
of the beauty of the divine countenance . . . rash curiosity seized 
her mind (mentem capitur temeraria curiositate)” and made her 
open the box. However, her speech reveals far more of vanity 
than of curiosity: “Am I not a fool, that knowing that I carry 
here the divine beauty, will not take a little thereof to garnish my 
face, to please my lover withal?’** Inasmuch as she had already 
recognized that humility was a virtue she needed to cultivate, we 
may be safer in assuming that vanitas, not curiositas, was the 
fault to be purified in this episode. 

Now it was primarily fear that impelled Psyche to light the 
lamp and reveal her husband, though curiosity may have been 
mixed with it. Yet an authority writing in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica has interpreted curiosity to be the key to the allegory: 


The meaning of the allegory is obvious. Psyche, as the 
personification of the soul, is only permitted to enjoy 


© Adlington, op. cit., p. 235. 
% [bid., p. 278. 
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her happiness as long as she abstains from ill-advised 
curiosity. The desire to pry into its nature brings suf- 
fering upon her; but in the end, purified by what she 
has undergone, she is restored to her former condition of 
bliss by the mighty power of love.** 


There are at least two points in this interpretation which make 
it anything but “obvious.” First, Psyche’s former condition was 
not one of bliss but of ignorance and uncertainty ; and her reward, 
namely, immortality, was something far higher than this former 
state. Second, her motive in looking upon Cupid was not pri- 
marily curiosity but fear, as one could see by noticing that razor 
which she had in her hand. 

Summing up the characterization of Psyche, then, we may call 
her a beautiful, vain, ignorant girl whose character grew in 
strength from a condition of uncertainty to a state of enlighten- 
ment worthy of the reward of immortality. And this character 
development was the consequence of falling in love. 


It remains to indicate more specifically why these characteriza- 
tions and this plot should be called “Platonic,” as so many readers 
have vaguely felt that they should. The passages of Plaionic dia- 
logue that seem to me quite certainly the sources of Apuleius’s 
allegory are the definition of love in the Symposium and the myth 
representing the soul’s upward progress in the Phaedrus (246B- 
256E). In the Symposium Socrates was relating the definition of 
love he had learned from a conversation with Diotima, the “wise 
woman” of Mantineia, in these terms: 


“Then love,” she said, “may be described generally as 
the love of the everlasting possession of the good?” 
“That is most true.” 

“Then if this be the nature of love, can you tell me... 
what are they doing who show all this eagerness and 
heat which is called love? and what is the object which 
they have in view? . . . The object which they have in 
view is birth in beauty, whether of body or soul... . 
All men are bringing to the birth in their bodies and in 
their souls. There is a certain age at which human 
nature is desirous of procreation—procreation which 


* “Psyche,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th Edition, Vol. XXII, p. 543. 
This interpretation has been omitted in subsequent editions. 
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must be in beauty and not in deformity; and this pro- 
creation is the union of man and woman, and is a di- 
vine thing. . . . Beauty, then, is the destiny or goddess 
of parturition who presides at birth, and therefore, 
when approaching beauty, the conceiving power is pro- 
pitious, and diffusive, and benign, and begets and bears 
fruit. . . . For love, Socrates, is not, as you imagine, 
the love of the beautiful only.” “What then?” “The love 
of generation and of birth in beauty. . . . Because to 
the mortal creature, generation is a sort of eternity and 
immortality; . . . and if, as has been already admitted, 
love is of the everlasting possession of the good, all men 
will necessarily desire immortality together with good: 
Wherefore love is of immortality.’’® 


For the two principal ideas in this famous definition there are 
clear parallels in Apuleius’s allegorical story. Beauty was for both 
Cupid and Psyche the necessary condition of falling in love, the 
catalyst or “goddess of parturition”; and this is why it is sig- 
nificant that Psyche did not fall in love with Cupid until she saw 
him and could recognize his beauty. And the ending of “Cupid 
and Psyche” reflects the second of Diotima’s ideas, that love is a 
pursuit of immortality. Psyche’s immortality is presented in the 
story as a kind of reward that would make her reunion with 
Cupid significant. What she had experienced before the recogni- 
tion of Cupid was mere “pleasure,” as Apuleius put it; what she 
felt after falling in love was an overwhelming urge to pursue 
Cupid forever, to the ends of the earth and even to Hades. It 
was an ambition that could only be fulfilled by immortality in his 
divine company. 

Apuleius’ treatment of Cupid’s invisibility may have been in- 
spired by Diotima’s further remarks on the “ladder of love” in 
the same dialogue, where she asked, 


What if man had eyes to see the true beauty—the di- 
vine beauty, I mean, pure and clear and unalloyed, not 
clogged with the pollutions or mortality and all the colours 
and vanities of human life . . . a nature of wondrous 
beauty, a nature which in the first place is everlasting, 
not growing or decaying, or waxing and waning; sec- 


"The Works of Plato (Jowett translation), ed. Irwin Edman (New 
York, 1928), pp. 356-357. 
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ondly, not fair in one point of view and foul in an- 
other ??° 


Cupid had been to Psyche just that, before she saw him—fair in 
one point of view (her own) and foul in another (the rumored 
“serpent-thing”). Apuleius represented the question “What if 
man had eyes ... ?” by depriving Psyche of her sight (i.e., 
making Cupid invisible) and postponing her falling in love until 
her eyes could be opened. 

In the Phaedrus, Socrates begins his explanation of the soul 
by asking whether he may speak of it “in a figure. And let the fig- 
ure be composite—a pair of winged horses and a charioteer. Now 
the winged horses and the charioteers of the gods are all of them 
noble . .., but those of other races are mixed; the human char- 
ioteer drives his in a pair; and one of them is noble and of noble 
breed, and the other is ignoble. . . .” Developing this figure, he 
explains the wings of the horses (“the element of earth which 
soars upward”) and the theory of recollection, the “memory” of 
the higher world which causes the horses and charioteer to at- 
tempt the upward flight: “For . . . every soul of man has in the 
way of nature beheld true being; this was the condition of his 
passing into the form of man. But all souls do not easily recall 
the things of the other world; they may have seen them for a 
short time only, or they may have been unfortunate in their 
earthly lot, and . . . lost the memory.” The soul’s recollection of 
the divine is revived, however, when it encounters beauty, which 
“warms the parts out of which the wing grew, and which had 
been hitherto closed and rigid.” Socrates then gives a vivid de- 
scription of this process of “recognition,” which resembles Apul- 
eius’s narrative of the revelation scene both in underlying thought 
and in some physical details. The soul is first in a state of con- 
fusion, corresponding to Psyche’s uncertainty about the hus- 
band she had not yet seen: “The soul loves, but he knows not 
what; he does not understand and cannot explain his own state; 
he appears to have caught the infection of blindness from an- 
other; the lover is his mirror in whom he is beholding himself, 
but he is not aware of this.” Actual sight of the divine beauty 


™ Ibid., p. 361. 
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puts an end to uncertainty, but happiness is not achieved without 
a struggle to manage the “ignoble steed”: 


And now they are at the spot and behold the flashing 
beauty of the beloved; which when the charioteer sees, 
his memory is carried to the true beauty. . . . He sees 
her, but he is afraid and falls backwards in adoration, 
and by his fall is compelled to pull back the reins with 
such violence as to bring both the steeds on their 
haunches, the one willing and unresisting, the unruly 
one very unwilling; and when they have gone back a 
little, the one is overcome with shame and wonder, and 
his whole soul is bathed in perspiration; the other, when 
the pain is over which the bridle and the fall had given 
him, having with difficulty taken breath, is full of wrath 
and reproaches, which he heaps upon the charioteer and 
his fellow-steed, for want of courage. . . . And when 
they are near he stoops his head and puts up his tail, 
and takes the bit in his teeth and pulls shamelessly. Then 
the charioteer . . . with a still more violent wrench drags 
the bit out of the teeth of the wild steed and covers his 
abusive tongue and jaws with blood, and forces his legs 
and haunches to the ground and punishes him sorely. 
And when this has happened several times and the vil- 
lain has ceased from his wanton way, he is tamed and 
humbled, and follows the will of the charioteer, and 
when he sees the beautiful one he is ready to die of fear. 
And from that time forward the soul of the lover fol- 
lows the beloved in modesty and holy fear. ... 

After this their happiness depends upon their self- 
control ; if the better elements of the mind which lead to 
order and philosophy prevail, then they pass their life 
here in happiness and harmony—masters of themselves 
and orderly—enslaving the vicious and emancipating the 
virtuous elements of the soul; and when the end comes, 
they are light and winged for flight, having conquered in 
one of the three heavenly or truly Olympian victories ; 
nor can human discipline or divine inspiration confer 
any greater blessing on man than this.”* 


The echoes of this myth in Apuleius’s story are, in my opinion, 
quite clear: Psyche’s recognition of Cupid’s divinity; her falling 
on her knees in fear; her frantic attempts to embrace him, frus- 
trated by his flight and resulting in a still more precipitous fall; 


% Ibid., pp. 284-286. 
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the “punishment” she had to undergo before she could live with 
Cupid in harmony ; and the “Olympian victory” by which she too 
became immortal, “light and winged for flight.” When we recall 
that Psyche experienced physical pleasure before love, and that 
the divine “invisible voices” gave approval to this pleasure, we 
are reminded of Plato’s “wanton and noble steeds,” and the doc- 
trine that both the physical and mental components of the soul 
contribute to its progress up the “ladder of love.” 

With these sources in mind we can, I believe, better under- 
stand what Apuleius meant by the plot of this allegorical myth. 
Also, I think it is clear that “Cupid and Psyche” was no simple 
miarchen “having no serious claim to be called either myth or 
saga.” The major characters have symbolic meaning beyond the 
scope of folklore. Psyche’s purification is more than a miraculous 
performance of fairy-tale “impossible tasks”; it embodies a defi- 
nite Platonic doctrine. And finally, the reward of immortality at 
the end is not a standard mdrchen ending (“and so they lived 
happily ever after”), but the fulfillment of the quest of every 
human soul in love, as Socrates learned from his wise teacher 
Diotima. 


PEJORATIVE PATTERNS 
IN SHAKESPEARE’S Troilus And Cressida 
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I 


HAT the dominant tone of Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cres- 

sida is one of unrelieved bitterness and disillusionment is a 
matter of general agreement. Inevitably the play is compared 
with Chaucer’s poem, and inevitably it suffers at the hands of 
those who are disappointed to find in it what seems to be an in- 
sensitive mauling of an intrinsically delicate and compassionate 
comment on human frailty. “It remains one of the puzzles of 
criticism,” says R. K. Root in a frequently quoted comment, 
“that such a work should ever have proceeded from the great soul 
of Shakespeare.” Hyder Rollins finds it “an unattractive play,” 
with a heroine who is a “wanton . . . of loose morals” and a hero 
who “hardly warrants one’s sympathy.”? Those who praise it 
often do so with reservation : “It has the signs of a great play,” says 
Charles Williams, “yet it hardly succeeds in being one; indeed it 
hardly succeeds in being a play at all.”* Even W. W. Lawrence, 
after commenting eloquently on the “instant attention [com- 
pelled] by the beauty of its verse, by the telling imagery of its 
great speeches, with their pregnant wisdom and mature philoso- 
phy, and by the acid brilliancy of its character-drawing,”* decides 
that Troilus and Cressida is undramatic and unsuitable for the 
public stage; he does not find it in his heart to attribute the final 
bitter scenes to Shakespeare at all, but considers them to be relics 


*The Poetry of Chaucer, rev. ed. (Boston, 1922), p. 105. 

*“The Troilus-Cressida Story from Chaucer to Shakespeare,” PMLA, 
XXXII (1917), pp. 383 ff. 

&“ Troilus and Cressida’ and ‘Hamlet’” in Shakespeare Criticism, 1919- 
1935, ed. Anne Bradby (Oxford, 1936), p. 188. The comment first appeared 
in The English Poetic Mind (1932). 

* Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies (New York, 1931), p. 122. 
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from an old play or the work of an imitator or collaborator.’ And 
E. M. W. Tillyard, although writing perceptively and cogently of 
“Shakespeare’s presentation of a certain side of experience,” 
leaves the reader with the impression that the play, though un- 
pleasant, has a certain medicinal value. “We can make all neces- 
sary allowances,” he says, “and can end in finding in Troilus and 
Cressida a powerful if astringent delight.”® 

The long-accepted custom of labeling Troilus and Cressida a 
“problem play” and considering it in conjunction with Measure 
for Measure and All’s Well that Ends Well tends, I think, to 
discourage analysis of it as a self-contained piece of dramatic 
art. Any integrity it might have in its own right is blurred when 
the reader is tacitly invited to find similarities in structure, char- 
acterization, and language between it and the other two. But 
Cressida is no Isabella, or even Mariana, and Thersites’ brand of 
scurrility differs in quality if not in quantity from Parolles’. The 
disenchanted, over-ripe, over-sophisticated Greeks and Trojans 
are not primarily or exclusively concerned with charity or justice 
or chastity; their “problem” is more tenuous and at the same 
time more pervasive—the disintegration of society itself. This 
theme of sickening, hopeless dissolution is peculiar to Troilus and 
Cressida and is inherent in its language, imagery, and character- 
ization. When these are examined in relation to the whole play, 
the pejorative’ devices that so obviously characterize the lan- 
guage may be seen to extend to the structure of images and to 
the delineation of character; these techniques in turn conform 
to and are inseparable from the theme itself. This paper will 
deal, primarily, with the language of Troilus and Cressida and 
will include an examination of the rhetorical devices in their 
relationship to the principal theme of social dissolution and to 
a number of subsidiary themes—the mutability of fortune; the 
emptiness of ideals of courage, honor, and chastity; the gulf 
between intention and accomplishment; and the naiveté of not 





*Ibid., pp. 125 ff. Kittredge regards Pandarus’ epilogue alone as un- 
Shakespearean. 

® Shakespeare’s Problem Plays (Toronto, 1949), p. 91. 

7 The term “pejorative,” in respect to language, is applied to those rhetor- 
ical devices that cast aspersion on the subject. These include tapinosis (the 
unfavorable epithet), cacemphaton (violent scurrility), meiosis (hyperbole 
in reverse), and diasyrmus (depraving another’s argument by ridiculous 
similitudes). 
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knowing that reports of one’s secret behavior will be shouted from 
the housetops. 


II 


The preponderance of pejorative epithets in Troilus and Cres- 
sida is striking; a few characters in other plays—Caliban in The 
Tempest, Parolles in All’s Well, and Iago in Othello—use them 
to advantage, but in no other of Shakespeare’s plays is tapinosis 
indulged in so freely by all the characters as in Troilus and Cres- 
sida. Even the casual reader is struck (and perhaps bored) by 
passages like the Thersites-Ajax colloquy (II, i),*° which consists 
almost wholly of name-calling. Ajax, more vehement than elo- 
quent, calls Thersites “dog,” “cur,” “whoreson cur,” “damn’d 
cur,” “bitch-wolf’s son,” “whinid’st leaven,” “toadstool,” “stool 
for a witch,” “porpentine,” “cobloaf,’ and “vile owl.” Thersites, 
a recognized master of the pejorative epithet, returns with “camel,” 
“mongrel beef-witted lord,” “sodden-witted lord,” “scurvy lord,” 
“scurvy valiant ass,” and “a thing of no bowels.” His more strik- 
ing extravagances appear in longer, cacemphatonic (violently scur- 
rilous) speeches: “. . . I think thy horse will sooner con an ora- 
tion than thou learn a prayer without book. ...A red murrain 0’ 
thy jade’s tricks! (II, i, 18-20). “I would thou didst itch from 
head to foot and I had the scratching of thee. I would make thee 
the loathsom’st scab in Greece” (II, i, 28-30). “Lo, lo, lo, lo, what 
modicums of wit he utters! His evasions have ears thus long. I 
will buy nine sparrows for a penny, and his pia mater is not 
worth the ninth part of a sparrow. This lord, . . . who wears his 
wit in his belly and his guts in his head—I’ll tell you what I say 
of him” (II, i, 74-81). 

No Greeks and few Trojans escape Thersites’ scurrility. Any 
clouds of glory that they might trail are dispersed by “choric” 
comments in which he reduces their conflict to a “war for a 
placket” (II, iii, 22) and their heroes to beasts not famed for 
grace, courage, or perspicuity. “Here is such patchery, such jug- 
gling, and such’ knavery! All the argument is a whore and a 
cuckold—a good quarrel to draw emulous factions and bleed to 
death upon. Now, the dry suppeago on the subject, and war and 


® References are to Kittredge’s edition (Boston ..., 1936). 
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lechery confound all!” (II, iii, 76-81.) Agamemnon and Menelaus 
are disposed of thus: 


. . . Here’s Agamemnon, an honest fellow enough and 
one that loves quails, but he has not so much brain as 
earwax; and the godly transformation of Jupiter there, 
his brother, the bull, the primitive statue and oblique me- 
morial of cuckolds, a thrifty shoeing horn in a chain, 
hanging at his brother’s leg—to what form but that he is 
should wit larded with malice, and malice forced with 
wit, turn him to? To an ass were nothing; he is both 
ass and ox: to an ox were nothing; he is both ox and 
ass.... (V, i, 56-66) 


Common too, as has been noted, is the use of this derogatory 
language by other characters, though none is so vigorous as 
Thersites in employing the pejorative epithet. Pandarus, praising 
Troilus to Achilles’ disparagement, describes the latter to Cressida 
as a “drayman, a porter, a very camel” (I, ii, 271), and the com- 
mon soldiers as “Asses, fools, dolts! chaff and bran, chaff and 
bran! . . . Crows and daws, crows and daws! (I, ii, 262-266.) 
Ulysses, commenting on the stalemated war, describes Ajax as 
“blockish,” “dull,” “brainless” (I, iii, 375, 381), and Cressida’s 
servant, discussing the same warrior, puts the principle of cor- 
respondences to use for the same effect in a series of similes: 


This man, lady, hath robb’d many beasts of their par- 
ticular additions. He is as valiant as the lion, churlish 
as the bear, slow as the elephant, a man into whom na- 
ture hath so crowded humours that his valour is crush’d 
into folly, his folly sauced with discretion. . . . (I, ii, 
18-23) 


The pejorative epithet is not unrelated to the rhetorical prin- 
ciple of lessening, or meiosis. There is throughout the play a 
constant suppression of dignity in the language as a result of 
attaching unfavorable or indiscriminate terms to words or phrases 
normally carrying a connotation of approval or respect. In the 
Homeric story, Paris and Helen, if not heroic, are at least worthy 
of respectable attention, but in the prologue to Shakespeare’s play, 
Paris is “wanton” and Helen “ravish’d” (9-10). Pandarus, at the 
end of his enumeratio describing Troilus, inserts an indiscrim- 
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inate word which weakens the effect of all his praise: “Is it not 
birth, beauty, good shape, discourse, manhood, learning, gentle- 
ness, virtue, youth, liberality, and such-like, the spice and salt 
that season a man?” (I, ii, 275-278) 

Examples of the use of the figure of diasyrmus (depraving 
another’s argument by ridiculous similitudes) are abundant. Cres- 
sida, Thersites, and even Troilus use the rhetorical framework 
and methods of disputation in a pejorative manner. Cressida, in 
her discussion with Pandarus in the first act, toys with the logical 
fallacy of secundum quid, substituting for the concept of beauty 
of color that of intensity of color.® Pandarus tells her that Helen 
“prais’d his [Troilus’] complexion above Paris.” “Why, Paris 
hath colour enough,” asserts Cressida, and Pandarus admits that 
he has. “Then,” says Cressida, “Troilus should have too much. 
If she prais’d him above, his complexion is higher than his. He 
having colour enough, and the other higher, is too flaming a 
praise for a good complexion. I had as lieve Helen’s golden 
tongue had commended Troilus for a copper nose” (I, ii, 107-115). 
Thersites undertakes to prove Patroclus a fool and is challenged 
by Achilles—“Derive this, come.” Thersites replies, “Agamemnon 
is a fool to offer to command Achilles; Achilles is a fool to be 
commanded by Agamemnon; Thersites is a fool to serve such 
a fool; and Patroclus is a fool positive.” “Why am I a fool?” 
asks Patroclus. “Make that demand to the creator,” replies Ther- 
sites. “It suffices me thou art” (II, iii, 66-73). Troilus at the 
Trojan conference argues earnestly but irrationally for the re- 
tention of Helen of Troy, asking himself questions and answer- 
ing them, and deluding himself into thinking that he is approaching 
the problem logically. It is significant, too, that in his moment 
of disillusionment his despair is expressed in terms of logical 
confusion and disordered reason: 


O madness of discourse, 
That cause sets up with and against itself! 
Bifold authority! where reason can revolt 
Without perdition, and loss assume all reason 
Without revolt: this is, and is not, Cressid! 


(V, ii, 142-146) 
®* This use of a recognized fallacy in logic is mentioned in Sister Miriam 


sour’ Shakespeare’s Use of the Arts of Language (New York, 1947), 
p. ; 
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The imagery of the play is in keeping with the theme of an 
overripe society sagging under the weight of its own rottenness. 
Miss Caroline F. E. Spurgeon has efficiently counted the food 
images, and their number is impressive,?® but more striking than 
the quantity of these images is their quality. The content is not 
merely food, cooking, and digestion, but rotten and partially 
digested food, the smellier and greasier aspects of cooking, and 
the diseases of gluttony. One of the best examples occurs at the 
end of Troilus’s speech of disillusionment already quoted in part. 
He continues his references to a debased reason, and concludes: 


The fractions of her faith, orts of her love, 
The fragments, scraps, the bits, and greasy relics 
Of her o’ereaten faith are given to Diomed. 


(V, ii, 158-160) 


The imagery of satiation, used with telling effect here, is first 
introduced in the prologue, where the “deep-drawing barks .. . 
disgorge / Their warlike frautage” (12-13), and the audience 
is promised only as much as “may be digested in a play” (29). A 
cake-baking metaphor, with obscene overtones, is developed in the 
first scene of the first act (13-26). Food imagery continues later 
in the scene as Troilus finds the war “too starv’d a subject” (96) 
for his sword; in the next scene, in a passage already cited, 
Pandarus refers to the “spice and salt that season a man” (I, ii, 
277), and Cressida continues the metaphor in the bawdy speech 
which follows. Examples might be multiplied: Thersites describes 
Achilles’ head as “a fusty nut with no kernel” (II, i, 112) ; Priam 
refers to what is “consum’d / In hot digestion of this cormorant 
war” (II, ii, 5-6); Troilus argues that “Manhood and honour / 
Should have hare hearts, would they but fat their thoughts / With 
this cramm’d reason (II, ii, 48-49), and that “remainder viands 
/ We do not throw in unrespective sieve / Because we now are 
full” (II, ii, 70-72). 

Related to the images of satiety are those concerned with the 
remains of harvest, or with the decay that follows fruition. These 

“The force of this dominating symbol is so great that we find that four- 
teen of the characters make use of images of food, taste, or cooking, and that 
there are no less than forty-four such images in the play.” C. F. E. Spurgeon, 


“Leading Motives in the Imagery of Shakespeare’s Tragedies,’ Bradby, 
op. cit., p. 32. 
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are infrequent, but striking, and include Agamemnon’s reference 
to long-past harvests in the speech on mutability: “What’s past 
and what’s to come is strew’d with husks / And formless ruin of 
oblivion” (IV, v, 166-167). It is perhaps relevant to observe here 
that Ulysses’ speech on the same subject—“Time hath, my lord, 
a wallet at his beck . . .”—contains an “eating” image, “Those 
scraps are good deeds past, which are devour’d / As fast as they 
are made” (III, iii, 148-149). Other harvest images include 
Agamemnon’s reference: 


But in the wind and tempest of her [Fortune’s] 
frown 
Distinction, with a broad and pow’rful fan 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away... . 
(I, iii, 26-28) 


and Ulysses’ sententious remark, 


The seeded pride 
That hath to this maturity blown up 
In rank Achilles must or now be cropp’d. 


(I, iii, 316-318) 


These harvest images are concerned with a completed process of 
growth, and are thus related to the theme of an overripe, disinte- 
grating society. 

Imagery of disease and physical violence is equally striking. 
“[Thou] pour’st in the open ulcer of mv heart / Her eyes, her 
hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice,’ says Troilus to Pandarus, 
“.. . Thou lay’st in every gash that love hath given me / The 
knife that made it (I, i, 53, 62-63). To Aeneas he says, 


Let Paris bleed! ’Tis but a scar to scorn; 
Paris is gor’d with Menelaus’ horn. .. . 
(I, i, 114-115), 


combining imagery of physical violence with the time-honored 
cuckold reference. Thersites’ first words (II, i, 2) refer to boils, 
and his subsequent speeches are in the same vein. One additional 
example might be mentioned: the effeminacy of Patroclus is 
shown to be a violation of natural law and the epitome of a dis- 
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organized social order. Thersites calls him a “masculine whore” 


and adds: 


Now the rotten diseases of the South, the guts-griping, 
ruptures, catarrhs, loads o’ gravel i’ th’ back, lethargies, 
cold palsies, raw eyes, dirt-rotten livers, whissing lungs, 
bladders full of imposthume, sciaticas, limekilns i’ th’ 
palm, incurable boneache, and the revelled fee simple 
of the tetter, take and take again such preposterous dis- 
coveries! (V, i, 20-29)* 


Other groups of images, less frequent but equally consonant 
with the theme, will not be discussed in detail. It will be found, 
however, that the animal images involve the more stupid, savage, 
and unpleasant beasts, the commercial images carry connotations 
of cheating and miserliness, and the nautical images contain ref- 
erences to treacherous seas and drowning. There:are none that 
are not pejorative in implication. 

The pejorative language of Troilus and Cressida is thus seen 
to extend through imagery into characterization and finally to re- 
inforce the theme as a whole. Duplicity, petulance, hypocrisy, 
cowardice, and sensuality mark the behavior of the majority of 
characters, at least as Thersites, the “chorus,” sees them: Hector 
is an idealist in words but an empiricist in action; Ajax is a stupid 
braggart; Agamemnon a pompous, ineffectual brass hat; Nestor 
a garrulous dotard; Achilles a petty egotist; Ulysses a pragmatic 
politician; and Diomedes an unprincipled rake. The Trojans are 
somewhat less reprehensible than the Greeks; but, ironically 
enough, Hector’s old-fashioned generosity costs him his life, and 
Paris’s short-sighted infatuation with Helen leads to the protraction 
of the wasteful, “cormorant” war. The unrealistic and somewhat 
quaint idealism of the Trojan leaders renders them ineffectual in 
a conflict in which chivalry operates only in a cynical, hollow ob- 
servance of outward forms. 

Troilus comes closest to engaging our sympathies when his 
world dissolves in a sickening disillusionment. But his inability 
to perceive the degeneracy of the society in which he lives is in- 
dicative of his limitations. Hamlet and Othello fail to recognize 


“It might be argued that raillery of this sort is not “imagery” in the usual 
sense of the word. I believe, however, that it functions as imagery. 
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the evil about them until they are hopelessly involved, but it is a 
covert, insidious evil, disclosed only through extraordinary action. 
Troilus’s lack of perception enables him to maintain his illusions 
about love and glory when it is clear that his mistress is a “Troyan 


drab” and that his military fame is achieved in a war over “a 
whore and a cuckold.” 


Because of his discordant relationships with the other char- 
acters, Troilus never quite achieves depth or dignity. His formal 
antitheses and contrived metaphors in the first scene, contrasted 
with Pandarus’ garrulousness and prosy indifference to fine pas- 
sion, show him to be slightly out of step. His rash, illogical argu- 
ments at the Trojan conference (II, ii) have been mentioned; 
here he is contrasted with the calmly rational Hector.’* His gulli- 
bility is shown in his naive belief that his meetings with Cressida 
have taken place in secret; Paris, however, in sending Aeneas to 
Calchas’ house to get Cressida, remarks casually, “My brother 
Troilus lodges there tonight” (IV, i, 42), and nobody seems sur- 
prised. Troilus’s relations with Cressida are always closely super- 
vised by Pandarus or observed by Thersites ; the obscene comments 
of these two unsavory characters underline the shallowness of the 
infatuation. Troilus, it seems, is the only man among the Trojans 
ignorant of Cressida’s reputation. As Ulysses tries to soften the 
blow for Troilus before the Cressida-Diomede scene in the last 
act, he says, 


Fie, fie, upon her! 
There’s language in her eye, her cheek, her lip; 
Nay, her foot speaks. Her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motive of her body. 
O, these encounterers so glib of tongue, 
That give accosting welcome ere it comes 
And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts 
For sluttish spoils of opportunity 
And daughters of the game! (IV, v, 54-63) 


Hector, however, after arguing cogently in favor of returning Helen to 
the Greeks, ends his speech irrationally by siding with Troilus and Paris— 
another weakening, pejorative device in the scene. “The Trojans are staking 
their lives on a cause which violates the law of reason, of nature and of 
nations,” says Theodore Spencer. “In another fashion, but just as clearly, 
the Trojans, like the Greeks, are doomed to disintegration.” (Shakespeare 
and the Nature of Man [New York, 1942], p. 113.) 
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The play closes with Troilus’s belated awareness of the fact that 
he is living in a world in which people say one thing and do an- 
other—in which cowardice is courage if nobody is looking, and 
wantonness is chastity if nobody tells. But Troilus lacks the stuff 
of heroism; his disillusionment takes him only to a point where 
tragedy begins—he reaches no mature resolution. 


Ulysses’ speech in the third scene of the first act has been 
praised as a statement of the principle of order and natural law. 
In a sense, however, it reflects the whole pejorative structure of 
the play. “In Ulysses’ speech on degree,” says Tillyard, in dis- 
cussing another problem, “the angelic end of the chain of being 
is omitted.”** The downward tendency implied in this omission is 
inherent in the language of the speech. “The heavens themselves, 
the planets, and this center” (I, iii, 85) suggests progression from 
high to low, as dues the stronger anadiplosis further on: 


Then everything includes itself in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite ; 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 

Must make perforce an universal prey, 

And last eat up himself. (I, iii, 119-124) 


This reversed climax strengths the tone of the play through the 
combined images of bestiality and gluttony. Ulysses, at this point. 
introduces the imagery of sickness and satiation: 


Great Agamemnon, 
This chaos, when degree is suffocate, 
Follows the choking. 
And this neglection of degree it is 
That by a pace goes backward with a purpose 
It hath to climb. The general’s disdain’d 
By him one step below, he by the next; 
That next by him beneath. So every step, 
Exampled by the first pace that is sick 
Of his superior, grown to an envious fever 
Of pale and bloodless emulation. 
And ’tis this fever that keeps Troy on foot, 
Not her own sinews. (I, iii, 124-136) 


% Op. cit., p. 88. 
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Here the imagery of debasement translates into human terms the 
previous references to abstract will and appetite, and reinforces 
them with thematic disease images: sickness, suffocation, choking, 
bloodlessness, and fever. The pejorative language serves to em- 
phasize the effect of debased appetite, and to show how disease 
and corruptidn among leaders permeate and weaken the whole 
fabric of society. This disintegration is the theme of Troilus and 
Cressida. In Ulysses’ speech are gathered many of the pejorative 
devices which create and sustain the tone of disillusionment and 
bitterness throughout the play. 

In this consistency of tone lies, perhaps, one of the reasons 
for the failure of the play. There is no tragic resolution, no 
wisdom achieved through suffering. Troilus’s disillusionment re- 
sults in bitterness, not acceptance. The language, rhetoric, imagery, 
and characterization carry us to the depths and leave us there, in 
a world where heroism is opportunism, character is reputation, 
and love is sensuality. The artistic integrity of the play, paradoxi- 
cally, accounts for its unpopularity; given the theme of social 
disintegration, the pejorative treatment is inevitable. 
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